brary 


November 


Waterville, Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, 
trator Rare Books and Subscription two 
Series One Series Two supplied free upon any 
longer able provide previous issues, but will 
mee for special numbers long have copies them. 


Series One was published the four-year period 1943 1946 
March, June, and October, but with the year 1947 the 
began publication February, May, August, and 


was beg gun with issue for February 1947, and 


regarding should addressed the 
should addressed Weber. Unsolicited manus should 

“dwin and Maine history, and those books 
and authors from outside Maine (Henry James and Hardy, 

iby College Library who have exerted influence Maine 
life 


et, 
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UNUSUAL DICKENS AUTOGRAPH 


Volume the Nonesuch Edition the Letters 

Charles Dickens, there printed—on pages 180-181—a 
letter that begins Sir,—I have given Squeers 
one cut the neck and two the head. The marginal 
annotation indicates that this letter was addressed 
ter Hastings Hughes.” The original autograph this un- 
usual letter has recently been presented the Colby Col- 
lege Library “Master Hughes’s” grandson, Mr. George 
Forbes Hughes Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

close examination the text the letter shows that 
there are good many differences between what Dickens 
actually wrote and what printed the Nonesuch Edi- 
tion. For example, Hastings Hughes” the book 
corresponds “William Hastings Hughes Esquire” 
Dickens’ autograph. print appears 
the twelfth” the autograph; the comma 
and dash after “Respected Sir,—” the book replaced 
mere period the hand-written letter. Whereas the book 
prints with quotation marks around the word, 
there are quotation marks the original. The book 
prints “choked” and “mamma” and “to-morrow”, but 
Dickens wrote and “mama” and “tomorrow.” 
The printed book omits one entire sentence: said was 
sure you would give him Where the printed text 
reads “‘a long Dickens wrote longer letter.” And 
the book contains two initials before the post- 
script, which are lacking the autograph. 

view all these departures from the original, 


4 
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think best reprint the entire letter exactly Dickens 
wrote it. But before doing so, let give the recipient 
the letter posthumous chance tell how came 
written. Sixty-five years after Dickens addressed his envel- 
ope “William Hastings Hughes Esquire/Donnington 
Priory./Favored the reverend Barham.”, that 
same William Hastings Hughes wrote the following com- 
ment the letter: 


Milton, Massachusetts 
November 1903. 

When Nicholas Nickleby was coming out, monthly numbers, 
was between four and five years old. father shewed the pictures, 
and told the story. was much disgusted the ending, because 
proper rewards were given Nicholas and the boys, nor punish- 
ments Squeers and family. said that the ending might altered 
the author, could persuade him take view the matter, 
and that would dictate letter should sent him: which 
proceeded do. copy the letter was kept, but its purport 
sufficiently clear from Dickens’ reply, which came “favored by” 
Canon Barham, author the Ingoldsby Legends, who must have seen 
Dickens just before coming make visit. 

Fifteen years afterwards saw Dickens, acting with other liter- 
ary men, aid the Guild Literature and Art; but never met him 
till some few months before his death. was London the time, 
and his daughter Mrs. Collins had asked take old man’s part 
for herself and her sister little comedy which was given 
help some Charity. had gladly complied, telling her that, had 
been her father’s correspondent before she was born, she and her sis- 
ter could well regard parent the occasion. Dickens perfectly 
remembered the exchange letters and his amusement in- 
tense baby interest his story. coached for the play with infi- 
nite pains and patience. When last saw him was seated between his 
two daughters, the platform the back the temporary stage, 
chatting them and swinging his legs, jolly sandboy” the 
success the performance—and its being well over. should have 
said then that was likely live another twenty years, and en- 
joy life, any man his age. died three weeks afterwards. 

The letter appears the beginning the first Volume 
letters, which were published Miss Dickens after his death. 


And now, thanks the generosity and kindness Mr. 
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George Forbes Hughes, the Colby College Library able 
present Dickens’ exact words their entirety: 


Doughty Street. London. 
December the twelfth 1838. 
Respected Sir. 

have given Squeers one cut the neck and two the 
head, which appeared much surprised and began 
cry, which being cowardly thing just what should 
have expected from him—wouldn’t you? 

have carefully done what you told your letter, 
about the lamb and the two sheeps for the little boys. They 
have also had some good ale and porter, and some wine. 
sorry you didn’t say what wine you would like them 
have. gave them some sherry which they liked very 
much, except one boy who was little sick and choaked 
good deal. was rather greedy, and that’s the truth, and 
believe went the wrong way, which say served him 
right, and hope you will say so, too. 

Nicholas had his roast lamb you said was to, but 
could not eat all, and says you not mind his doing 
so, should like have the rest hashed tomorrow, with 
was sure you would give him leave. said did not like 
have his porter hot, for thought spoilt the flavour, 
let him have cold. You should have seen him drink 
it. thought never would have left off. also gave him 
three pounds money —all six pences make seem 
more —and said directly that should give more than 
half his mama and sister and divide the rest with 
poor Smike. And say good fellow for saying so, and 
anybody says isn’t, ready fight him whenever 
they 

Fanny Sqeers shall attended to, depend upon it. Your 
drawing her very like, except that don’t think the 
hair quite curly enough. The nose particularly like 
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hers, and are the legs. She nasty disagreeable thing 
and know will make her very cross when she sees it, and 
what say that hope may. You will say the same, 
know —at least think you will. 

meant have written you longer letter but cannot 
write very fast when like the person writing to, be- 
cause that makes think about them, and like you and 
tell you. Besides just eight o’clock night, and 
always bed eight o’clock except when birth- 
day, and then sit supper. will not say anything 
more besides that love you and Neptune, 
and you will drink health every Christmas Day, 
will drink yours Come. 

Iam 

Respected Sir 
Your affectionate friend 
CHARLES DICKENS 


don’t write name very plain, but you know what is, 
you know, never mind. 


NEW EDITION THE DICKENS CAROL 


ICKENS lovers everywhere will, feel sure, take pleas- 
ure the recent publication the Colby College 
Press Christmas Carol abridged “for reading aloud 
Christmas time” that expert such readings aloud, 
Mr. Philo Calhoun, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Colby 
Library Associates will doubtless remember the amazing ex- 
hibition copies Christmas Carol the Colby Col- 
lege Library the time the centenary that 
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copies from Mr. Calhoun’s magnificent Carol 
and many will recall one another his addresses the 
Library Associates, for has come Waterville four 
occasions the last decade and has shared his enthusiasm 
for books with Colby men and women. 

think that there can one the United States 
better qualified than Mr. Calhoun make abridge- 
ment reading aloud.” says his “Introduction” 
this new edition the immortal work, Christmas 
Carol have read aloud, one form another, every 
Christmas season, without break, for more than fifty 
years. shall read next Christmas, please God, and all 
the Christmases after that, long voice holds out.” 

The whole Mr. Calhoun’s introduction makes delight- 
ful reading. “One may,” remarks, “get certain pleas- 
ure thumbing over Les Miserables park bench 
Paris, Quentin Durward Tours, the Sonnets with 
one’s feet the Avon, Stones Venice while sitting 
one them; but there satisfaction quite equal 
that reading the Carol during the ‘good time,’ the ‘kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time’ for which was writ- 

Edward Newton once called the Carol “the greatest 
little book the world” and declared that “it should 
read ... aloud every year before The boy 
who permitted grow without being ‘read Dickens 
to’ should bring suit against his parents. 

The version the Carol just published the Colby 
College Press* differs from any and all previously pub- 
lished abridgements Christmas Carol. editor has 
entitled Little Carol” but that Dickens’ own 
phrase, used several his letters. The Colby edition 
leaves out certain material which, the editor, seems 


The Little Carol, being Christmas Carol Prose, Charles Dickens, 
abridged and edited Philo Calhoun, for reading aloud Christmas time. 
Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press, 1954. With illustrations. Cloth: $3. 
Paper: $2. Dust-wrapper. 
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“dated” and cuts minimum that part the story 
which concerns Scrooge’s early “affair the heart.” And 
includes, among the things never before published, re- 
production Charles Dickens’ letter accepting invita- 
tion read the Carol Peterborough, England, the 
Christmas season 1855, almost exactly hundred years 
ago. The Colby Carol also reproduces photograph which 
Mr. Calhoun believes hitherto unpublished showing 
Dickens his reading desk. 

The Colby College Press has obviously tried hard 
bring this new edition within the reach all, and has is- 
sued two formats: cloth-bound edition three dol- 
lars, and paper-bound edition red two dollars. 
Edward Newton’s advice worth repeating: two 
copies: one give away and one read, the Christmas 
season rolls around.” And Mr. Calhoun explains why: 
every lover the Carol missionary for its 
message. has come recognize that message the hope 
the world.” 


THOMAS HARDY AND MILTON ABBEY 
THE REVEREND CANON HERBERT PENTIN, M.A. 


Ericeira, Portugal 


first five years clerical life were spent 

Warwickshire, Curate George Eliot’s parish 
Nuneaton, and Shakespeare’s Church Stratford-on- 
Avon. Then, Sir Everard Hambro, presenting with 
the Living Milton Abbey the year 1901, brought 
back Dorset where boyhood and youth had been 
spent. 
Hardy and soon met meetings the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, which 
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became the Hon. Secretary. talked first new 
parish, which manifested lively interest, and be- 
came obvious how much knew Milton Abbey and 
its history, and also the folk-lore and traditions 
the place. told that young man had visited 
the Abbey Church from time time study and sketch its 
various types architecture, and that had also had long 
talks with the oldest inhabitants, some whom then wore 
the traditional white smock. had got know, more 
than most people, great deal about the demolition, the 
18th century, the Old Town Milton Abbey Joseph 
Damer, Lord Milton (afterwards Earl Dorchester) and 
the townspeople’s strong reaction;* and also about the 
ancient little Chapel St. Catherine the wooded hill 
above the Abbey. Some the incidents that told are 
incorporated article “The Old Town Milton 
Abbey” Volume XXV the Dorset Field Club’s Pro- 
ceedings. 

Hardy was also much attracted and impressed the 
peculiar hamlet Holworth, near “White Nose” the 
Dorset coast, not only account its remoteness from the 
world, far from the madding crowd, but also because, 
curiously enough, though detached sixteen miles 
from his Abbey” the centre Dorset, yet 
for many centuries has remained ecclesiastically-an- 
nexed portion that parish. The almost utter loneliness 
this peculiar seaside hamlet had great charm for this un- 
worldly man and writes Holworth his smuggling 
story Distracted Preacher” his Wessex Tales. 

Hardy was also very interested old-time Dorset songs 
and doggerel rhymes, and started quest for the 
folk-songs sung gaffers Harvest Home Suppers and 
Friendly Society and also for the game-rhymes sung 

The twenty years’ stubborn fight the townspeople against the Lord 
the Manor recalls Hardy’s allusion his novel The Woodlanders 


makes use the ancient name the parish—as being place 
where one might gain strength, particularly strength mind.” 
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children village school playgrounds. William Barnes, 
the Dorset poet, credited with having been the first 
make collection such rhymes, though Judge Udal 
was the first have article printed the subject (in 
the seventh volume The Folk Lore Journal) and much 
later wrote weighty book bearing thereon. 
interest this subject recorded the following letter 
(the original autograph which enclose addition 
the Colby file such letters): 
Max Gate, Dorchester. 

[February 23, 1905]. 
Dear Mr-Pentin: 

kind you send the Milton Doggerel Rhymes 
promptly. They have been with all day—upstairs, downstairs, across 
the meads and the garden. They interest because they—or 
should say two-thirds them—are those remember from own 
childhood now, though many had escaped during all the interven- 
ing years. also recall some which you have not written down, but 
which you will, doubt, meet with. 

have also read with interest the brief account you give St. 
Catherine’s Chapel, and the detailed account the Old Town. What 
sinister figure arises from the past the person Dorches- 
ter! “The evil that men lives after them.” You probably know the 
traditionary story about him and the monks’ bones, etc.? extra- 
ordinary how firmly was believed the old men who used 
repeat when was young. 

shall here all the latter half March, and shall glad 
hear from you date for your coming. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS Harpy. 


Hardy and were friends for over twenty years and used 
visit each other’s homes. The photograph herewith was 
taken his last visit 1920, when was nearly 
eighty years age. now eighty-second year.) 


Harpy and HERBERT PENTIN 
circa 1920 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN, DESCENDANT 
THE MAYOR CASTERBRIDGE 


SAMUEL BELLMAN 
Ohio State University 


about 1850 onward there began emerge liter- 
ary type that was few decades symbolize all the 
potentialities and all the flaws the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early twentieth century—the strong, resili- 
ent, self-conscious who, for one reason another, 
rejected his society and preferred “go alone.” Some- 
times this literary lone wolf attempted reintegration with 
society, Flaubert and Kafka. Often preferred set 
himself outside society proper like Melville’s Bartleby the 
Scrivener, Gide’s Lafcadio, Mann’s Tonio Kréger, and 
American detective-story heroes. 

Thomas Hardy dealt some length with the problem 
social isolation, notably The Mayor Casterbridge 
(1886). Interestingly enough, the same striking indepen- 
dence and indifference society that was characteristic 
Hardy’s Michael Henchard was exhibited major fig- 
ure American economic and sociological theory who 
wrote the late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century Thorstein Veblen. Readers The Mayor 
Casterbridge are familiar with the “death-wish” tenden- 
cies Henchard and with his Greek tragic-hero qualities 
that enable him contend alone agon against every- 
thing and Thorstein Veblen was emphatic 
his isolation and clearly tragic hero, was Hench- 
ard, although the latter was man mediocre intelligence, 
and Veblen was one the geniuses the But the re- 


Freud, another isolate, genuine sense, came his later writings 
‘emphasize “death wish,” Thanatos, characteristic our civilization. 
The reader will remember the suicide child, Father Time, Hardy’s Jude the 
who represented beginning the coming universal wish not 


Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950), pp. 236-237. 
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semblance between the two really more striking than 
might imagine from this predilection theirs cut 
themselves off from society. 

Henchard, the end his life, desired obliterated 
from the earth every sense, almost though were 
fertility deity who had die completely that life 
might perpetuated the next generation.* His will, 
found pencilled crumpled scrap paper” and read 
after his death, reveals how thoroughly desired disap- 
pearance from the world: 


Michael Henchard’s Will 


That Elizabeth-Jane Farfrae not told death, made 
grieve account me. 


that not bury’d consecrated ground. 
that sexton asked toll the bell. 
that nobody wished see dead body. 

that murners walk behind funeral. 
that man remember me. 
this put name. 

Michael Henchard 


After Veblen’s death, August 1929, similar paper was 
found, unsigned, which had written pencil probably 
within week his death: 


veniently done, expeditiously and inexpensively may be, with- 
out ritual ceremony any kind; that ashes thrown into the 
sea, into some sizable stream running the sea; that tombstone, 
slab, epitaph, effigy, tablet, inscription, monument any name 
nature, set memory name any place any time; 
that obituary, memorial, portrait, biography me, nor any let- 
reproduced, copied 


For extended treatment this subject see Dike, Modern 
Oedipus: The Mayor Essays Criticism, 169-179. 


Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1935), 504. 
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Whether not those whom Henchard left behind 
obeyed Henchard’s will the letter (his foster daughter 
obeyed the will only far not made 
clear. Probably they disobeyed remembering him. 
Certainly Henchard has been enshrined countless minds 
one Hardy’s most unforgettable characters. also 
ironic that Elizabeth-Jane was informed Henchard’s 
death, simply because Abel Whittle, who befriended him 
the end, could not read, and therefore was not able 
obey the will. Veblen’s case the irony the will that 
could not fulfilled the letter more pronounced and 
complex. Henchard had left his will pinned the head 
his bed, that the will would likely acted upon 
immediately after his death. Hardy speaks, fact, Eliza- 
beth-Jane’s “independent knowledge that the man who 
wrote [the will] meant what said.” But Veblen’s un- 
signed will was left inconspicuously among his papers, 
where would not likely acted upon Veblen 
would have wished, even though, turned out, “the 
funeral arrangements accorded with Veblen’s wishes.” 
Even had his will been posted his bed, Henchard’s 
was, could not really have been obeyed the letter 
spirit. recent months, happens, Veblen has been the 
subject renewed study social scientists, and therefore, 
effect, “memorial” him still “circulated.” Thus the 
two rebels, Henchard and Veblen, wrote finis their own 
lives gesture only. the minds men they are anything 
but forgotten. 
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HARDY’S BURIAL 


SYDNEY COCKERELL’s statement (in the London Times 
Literary Supplement, January 22, 1954, page 57) that 
Thomas Hardy was not opposed the idea burial 
Westminster Abbey, some people have claimed was, 
finds support Colby College publication, issued the 
year the Hardy centenary, 1940. Carroll Wilson’s 
Descriptive Catalogue the Grolier Club Exhibition 
the Works Thomas Hardy (Waterville, Colby, 1940), 
there reproduced (facing page 13) the lettering for the 
memorial tablet erected Hardy’s memory St. Juliot 
Church, Cornwall. Hardy designed this tablet for himself 
and marked the lettering follows: 


STINSFORD DORSET: ERECTED 


drawing the fifteen letters for “Stinsford how- 
ever, did not draw them solid, like the rest the letters, 
but dotted them very lightly and spaced them that 
they were exactly replaceable the sixteen letters the 
words Abbey.” one who has seen this 
drawing, its reproduction the Colby publication, can 
have any doubt about the correctness the statement made 
Sir Sydney Cockerell. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON AND HENRY JAMES 


University Southern California 


her autobiography, Gertrude Atherton states that 
during 1904 she wrote long short story which Hen- 
James was the hero and called “The Bell the Fog’ 
This was the title story collection published 
New York dedicated, permission, Mas- 
ter, Henry James.” Mrs. Atherton, her mid-forties 
this time, had published sixteen novels and volume 
short stories; several works dealt with the international 
theme associated with James. She had read James her 
youth, and while London 1904 she met him three 
Her story “The Bell the records cryp- 
tic fashion her impressions James. 

Ralph Orth successful novelist fifty. American 
birth, has lived for years England, and upon in- 
heriting some money has last gratified his desire own 
estate. the gallery the old house attract- 
the portraits two charming children, identified 
the catalogue the Viscount Tancred and the Lady 
Blanche Mortlake, son and daughter the second 
Teignmouth. From the present Earl, Orth discovers only 
that the charming children died childhood. Nearly ob- 
sessed with the appeal the pictures, Orth finds himself 
imagining the children the various rooms the old 
house, and finally writes story about them. proves 
great literary success. Returning his estate, 
startled little girl resembling the Blanche the 
picture, and named Blanche Root. She proves the 


Adventures Novelist (New York, 1932), pp. 


tea Mrs. Atherton told James her youthful enthusiasm for him. 
Later, when calling Lady Colin Campbell, Mrs Atherton discovered that 
James, not she, was the expected caller. third time Mrs. Atherton saw James 
luncheon Sidney Lee’s. few days later she wrote him, asking permission 
dedicate her volume stories him. told him that been much under 
his influence when began write but had withdrawn. 
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daughter American woman who visiting English 
relatives the vicinity. Learning from these neighbors that 
the Blanche the picture was involved love affair, 
Orth seeks out the sister the present Earl, who tells him 
that Blanche, instead dying childhood, lived 
twenty-four. After her marriage, she had love affair with 
yeoman, which ended the suicide both. Orth returns 
once more his estate, and becomes constant compan- 
ion the young American Blanche. Finally shows her 
the painting the earlier Blanche, but surprised learn 
that she has already seen many times. Not only that; she 
has discovered and makes known Orth secret spring 
which reveals behind the child’s picture likeness the 
early Blanche young lady. Orth soon adopt 
his little American friend, promising her everything she 
may wish. The girl unaccountably startled, and shortly 
falls into ill health. When the mother called back 
America difficulties her other children, Orth proposes 
again that adopt Blanche, pleading the many advantages 
can give her. Finally the decision left Blanche, who 
refuses stay with Orth because she needed her broth- 
ers and sisters. this Orth says: “if they are made the 
right stuff, the memory you will quite potent for 
their own good your actual presence.” this Blanche 
replies, unless died.” Blanche returns America, 
and later Orth learns her death. The story concludes: 
“And when, year later received her last little scrawl, 
was almost glad she went when she did.” 

this story are several obvious Jamesian themes, quite 
ingeniously combined. There first the use portrait 
remarkable quality motif. Liar” (1888) employs 
portrait means exposing the title character. The 
theme adopting appealing child also favorite 
with James, Watch and Ward (1871); this early 
novelette wealthy bachelor adopts young girl and later 
falls love with her. What Maisie Knew (1897) Maisie’s 
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rejection her step-parents favor Mrs. Wix, the 
housekeeper, partial parallel. third Jamesian theme 
Mrs. Atherton’s story the psychic overtone Blanche’s 
“reincarnation” the portrait, and her odd premoni- 
tion death. Finally, and most important, the renuncia- 
tion Ralph Orth the little girl, who explains that “my 
brothers and sisters need me.” This simple explanation 
seems mask the child’s intuitive recognition that pre- 
serve her independence she must reject Orth as, for ex- 
ample, Isabel Archer rejects Lord Warburton The Por- 
trait Lady (1881). 

What the point Mrs. Atherton’s story? One reviewer 
threw his hands the whole volume stories, grum- 
bling that “if anyone can tell what they are all about 
why they were written Mr. James, and professional 
ethics will probably seal his lips.” Another reviewer read- 
ily identified Ralph Orth with James himself Jaco- 
bus, aut but went further explaining the 
story, though found charming tale.” 

The title, Bell the Fog,” obviously signifies 
warning, but precisely how does this apply the story? 
The isolation Orth, the successful author American 
birth, parallel that Henry James 1904, least 
Mrs. Atherton’s view. “He had lost his large public during 
his second phase and was little read now save intel- 
lectuals,” she comments her autobiography (p. 374). But 
what Blanche, the little American whom the old por- 
trait mysteriously reincarnated? The fact that she 
American visiting Europe may significant. Would 
Ralph Orth have noticed her had merely encountered 
her trip his native America? The story emphasizes 
that the resemblance the old portrait which attracts 
Orth Blanche. somewhat similar way, was the for- 
eign setting Winterbourne’s encounter with Daisy Miller 


Public Opinion, 298 (February, 1905). 
The New York Times, 114 (February 25, 1905). 
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that made him perceive her charm. Such state mind 
with regard one’s own countrymen might well justify 
warning bell, and interesting recall that James did 
set out rediscover America— with indifferent success 


the very year that Mrs. Atherton wrote her story. The 
plight Ralph Orth, then, warning James his 
isolation from his old reading public, and from his native 
country. 
What, then, made Blanche’s death? urging 
her remain with him, Orth’s argument was that her 
brothers and sisters would find the memory her 
fying her presence. “Not unless died,” was Blanche’s 
extraordinary reply. odd way, Orth’s own behavior 
after her departure illustrates the truth her insight. For 
Orth’s love little Blanche was jealously possessive that 
did not survive their physical separation. Had she died 
while still associated with him, would have remembered 
her tenderly. But since she separated from him before she 
died, “he was almost glad she went when she did.” 
testifies spiritual death within Orth himself. Bell 
the Fog” was Mrs. Atherton’s warning Master” 
that his artistic victories had been won too great price. 
had alienated himself not only from his own country, 
but from the most vital springs his own earlier 
Whether this was actually true another matter. The 
story remains skillful fiction James’s own manner, re- 
cording the impression made upon gift- 
and sophisticated American woman 1904. 
similar warning had been voiced dozen years earlier another woman 
who knew James— Violet Paget, who wrote under the pen-name Vernon Lee. 
She too had dedicated work fiction James, and she too later painted her 


own portrait him work fiction: see James and his 
Carl Weber, PMLA, (September 1953), 672-695. 
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